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THE 

PARENTS   GIFT. 


AS  Mr.  Marston  and  his  son  Ed- 
ward \rere  returning  from  a  morn- 
ing's walk  in  Hyde  Park  to  their 
house  in  Great  Seymour  Street,  the 
former  was  respectfully  accosted  by 
an  old  man,  who,  in  an  imperfect 
language,  called  broken  English,  so- 
licited charity.  His  dress — a  turban 
and  a  long  beard,  proclaimed  him  a 
Turk  :  his  form  was  meagre,  and 
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a  pensive  cast  on  his  features,  marked 
him  as  the  victim  of  misfortune. 
Mr.  Marston  beheld  him  with  com- 
passion, and  instantly  gave  what  was 
something  more  than  a  temporary 
relief  to  the  poor  stanger's  wants. 

Edward  Marston  had  not  as  yet 
attained  his  eighth  year;  of  course 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  its  na- 
tions, its  inhabitants  and  customs 
were  very  limited.  He  could  have 
told  you  little  more  than  that  the 
Earth  is  divided  into  four  quarters  : 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
That  the  Globe  consists  of  land  and 


water,  whereof  one  fourth  of  the 
surface  only  is  land.  That  the  wa- 
ters are  divided  into  three  extensive 
oceans  (besidas  smaller  seas)  termed 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Eastern  conti- 
nent is  subdivided  into  three  parts  ; 
that  is,  Europe  on  the  north-west, 
Asia  on  the  north-east,  and  Africa 
on  the  south  ;  and  the  western  con- 
tinent consists  of  America  only,  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  America. 
The  Atlantic,  or  Western  Ocean, 
divides  the  Eastern  and  Western  con- 
tinent, and  is  three  thousand  miles 
wide.  The  Pacific  Ocean  divides 
America  from  Asia,  and  is  ten  thou- 
sand miles  over :  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  between  the  East  Indies 
and  Africa,  and  is  three  thousand 
miles  over.  The  other  Seas,  which 
are  called  Oceans,  are  only  parts  or 
branches  of  these,  and  usually  re- 
ceive their  names  from  the  countries 
they  border  upon 
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He  also  knew  that  a  continent  is 
a  large  portion  of  land  contiguous  to, 
but  not  separated  by  any  sea.  A  sea 
is  a  water  confined  by  the  land,  as 
the  Meditterreanean  and  Baltic  Seas. 
A  bay  or  a  Gulf  is  a  part  of  the  sea, 
almost  surrounded  by  land ;  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  Torbay.  A  straight  is  a  narrow 
passage  out  of  one  sea  into  another  ; 
a  Lake  is  a  water  surrounded  by  land  ; 
a  Peninsula  is  a  country  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea ;  and  a  Cape 
or  Promontory  is  a  point  of  land  ex- 
tending a  considerable  way  into  the 
Sea. 

Edward  had  a  laudable  desire  for 
knowledge  :  the  sight  of  the  Turk 
revived  a  wish  that  had  long  since 
been  created  in  his  artless  bosom, 
and  thus  he  expressed  himself  to  his 
father.  "  How  happy  should  I  be, 
my  dear  papa,  were  it  possible  for  me 
to  have  a  large  pair  of  wings,  that  I 
might  fly  all  over  the  surface  of 
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the  earth,  and  view  the  manners, 
customs  and  dress  of  its  various  na- 
tions." 

"  You  have  certainly,  my  dear 
child,  fixed  on  a  mode  of  travelling 
impossible  to,  and  improper  for,  hu- 
man beings. 

"  To  travel  over  the  whole  world 
by  land  and  sea,  would  be  a  stu- 
pendous undertaking  in  any  manner, 
which  I  do  not  in  the  least  suspect 
you  will  ever  accomplish ;  and  the 
profession  for  which  you  are  des- 
tined is  of  that  kind  to  which  change 
of  place  would  be  inconsistent,  and 
likely  to  confine  you  through  life  to 
your  native  kingdom.  But  there 
are  books,  globes,  &c.  from  which 
we  may  derive  both  information  and 
entertainment,  in  regard  to  things 
celestial  and  terrestial.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  pleasing  study  at  this 
time.  Your  tender  age  precludes  you 
from  profiting  by  the  large  volumes 
with  which  eminent  literary  men  have 
favoured  us  upon  these  useful  and 
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important  subjects  ;  I  have,  how- 
ever, this  instant  adopted  a  method 
which  will  prevent  your  being  wholly 
disappointed  in  your  desire  to  ex- 
pand your  ideas.  I  will  write  down 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  imme- 
diately in  question,  and  arrange  the 
nations  in  the  manner  usual  to  geo- 
graphical writers.  You  shall  read  it 
to  me  of  an  evening  instead  of  your 
usual  lessons,  till  your  memory  is  able 
to  retain  these  national  sketches." 

Edward  was  truly  grateful  for  this 
kind  favour,  and  in  a  few  days  he  re- 
ceived from  his  worthy  parent  the 
wished  for  paper  ;  and  the  same 
night,  after  tea,  he  began  to  make 
h  mself  master  of  them. 
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SPAIN. 

SPAIN  being  a  mountainous  country,  and 
of  great  extent,  the  air  is  very  different  in  the 
north  and  south,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains 
and  vallies.  There  are  some  sandy,  barren 
desarts  in  the  south,  but  their  vallies  in  general 
are  very  fruitful,  and  their  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  trees  and  herbage  to  the  very  tops. 
The  country  produces  a  variety  of  rich  wines, 
oil,  and  fruit ;  also  silk,  wool,  flax,  and  cot- 
ton ;  and  the  steel  of  Toledo  and  Bilboa  is 
esteemed  the  best  in  Europe. 

The  men  are  in  general  tallv  but  seldom  cor. 
pulent ;  their  complexion  swarthy — their  hai 
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black,  with  sparkling  eyes  ;  they  have  mus- 
tachios  on  their  upper  lip.  Their  dress  is 
black,  and  they  throw  a  cloak  over  all,but  so 
as  to  have  their  right  hand  at  liberty  :  and 
almost  every  one,  even  peasants,  wears  an 
extravagantly  long  sword.  Their  women  are 
generally  small  and  slender,  arid  the  ladies 
paintexcessively;  their  gowns  are  always  black, 
in  which  their  Jewels  make  a  glittering  ap- 
pearance :  their  pace  is  very  slow,  and  they 
do  every  thing  with  great  deliberation.  The 
men  are  possessed  of  wit  and  genius,  but  are 
little  improved  by  learning  ;  they  are  admired 
for  their  secrecy,  constancy,  and  patience ; 
are  great  enemies  to  untruth,  and  very  tem- 
perate in  eating  and  drinking.  Among  their 
vices  are  reckoned  pride,  sloth,  and  contempt 
of  foreigners,  together  with  their  excessive 
superstition. 

On  a  summer's  evening  the  young  people  of 
every  village  amuse  themselves  with  dancing 
the  fandango  and  the  seguidilla,  to  the  sound 
of  the  guitar.  No  description  can  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  animation  of  the  fandango,  or 
the  pleasure  it  appears  to  give  them  who  are 
used  to  it.  On  the  first  tinkling  of  the  guitar, 
all  feet  are  in  motion,  striking  the  ground 
Quickly  with  their  heels  and  toes,  then  wheel- 
ing about  with  surprising  rapidity.  High  and 
low  are  equally  fond  of  this  diversion. 

The  celebrated  bull  fights  of  Spain  have 
long  been  a  subject  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 
They  are  exhibited  in  a  large  building  erected 
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for  the  purpose,  resembling  an  amphitheatre, 
having  a  circus  open  above.  The  bull  is  at- 
tacked by  men  on  horseback,  but  only  one  at 
a  time,  called  Piccadores,  who  are  armed  with 
a  long  heavy  lance  ;  and  others  on  foot,  called 
Chulos,  with  small  barbed  darts.  The  fury  of 
the  bull  falls  on  the  horses,  for  the  Piccadores 
are  seldom  hurt,  being  protected  from  the  horns 
of  the  bull  by  enormous  padding  below  the 
hips.  The  Chulos  who  are  numerous  and  on 
foot,  have  each  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  and  when 
the  Piccadore  and  horse  are  overthrown,  come 
immediately  to  his  assistance,  and  throwing 
their  cloths  before  the  face  of  the  bull,  they 
withdraw  his  attention  and  induce  him  to  follow 
them,  trailing  their  cloths  along  the  ground, 
the  bull  pursuing  them  to  the  railing  of  the 
circus,  when  they  leave  the  cloth  to  the  bull, 
and  vault  over  the  rails  into  the  space  near  the 
spectators. 

The  bull  frequently  darts  upon  the  Picca- 
dore, driving  his  horns  quite  up  to  his  head 
into  the  body  of  the  horse,  when  the  Chulos 
immediately  with  their  cloths  release  the  Pic- 
cadore as  before  described.  The  bull  being 
exhausted  by  the  many  wounds  he  has  re- 
ceived in  the  conflict,  the  Piccadores  retire, 
and  the  Chulos  attack  him  with  their  darts  : 
after  which  the  Matadore  comes  forward  with 
a  long  straight  sword,  and  terminates  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  animal. 

Chocolate  is  the  universal  breakfast  of  the 
country,  and  is  here  remarkably  fine. 
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PORTUGAL. 

r  Is  bounded  by  part  of  Spain  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
south  and  west. 

The  soil  is  not  so  fruitful  as  in  Spain,  nor 
are  their  fruits  so  good,  though  of  the  same 
kind.  iTheir  horses  are  brisk,  lively  animals, 
like  those  of  Spain  ;  and  they  have  plenty  of 
wine,  which  they  exchange  with  the  British 
for  their  woollen  manufactures  and  corn. 
,  Their  plantations  in  Brazil  and  South  Ame- 
rica are  amazingly  rich,  yielding  gold,  silver, 
and  diamonds,  sugar,  indigo,  copper,  woods 
for  the  dyers,  tobacco,  train  oil,  gums,  di  ugs, 
&c.  Neither  their  fleet  or  land  forces  are 
considerable ;  nor  are  the  Portuguese  esteem- 
ed such  personable  men  as  the  Spaniards :  they 
do  not,  like  them,  confine  themselves  to  black 
clothes,  but  in  festivals  appear  very  brilliant 
In  other  respects  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  them  and  their  neighbours ;  their  re- 
ligion is  the  same,  and  the  number  of  their 
convents  is  in  the  same  proportion. 
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FRANCE. 

The  air  of  France  is  temperate ;  neither  so 
cold  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  nor  so  hot 
as  Spain  and  Italy.  It  produces  excellent  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  but  they  have  not  such  plenty 
of  corn  or  good  pasture  as  we  have,  the  sum- 
mer heat  in  many  places  burning  up  the  grass. 
But  they  abound  in  fruit  far  more  delicious 
than  ours. 

The  south  of  France,  particularly  about 
Montpellier,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  healthy  air  in  Europe.  Their  animals 
are  the  same  as  ours,  except  wolves  and  cha- 
mois goats  on  the^mountains  ;  but  their  horses 
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and  neat  cattle  are  not  so  large  nor  service- 
able 

They  pay  but  little  attention  to  Sunday,  the 
shops  in  Paris  being  generally  open  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Their  usual  diversions  are  plays,  operas,  gam- 
ing, and  taking  the  air,  dancing,  and  hunting. 
They  dress  very  gay,  and  are  much  addicted 
to  flattery  and  a  frivolous  waste  of  their  time. 

The  French  are,  for  the  most  part  Roman 
Catholics,  but  there  are,notwithstanding  many 
Protestants  among  them. 

ITALY. 

The  air  of  Italy  is  very  different,  according 
to  the  situations  of  the  different  countries  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  northern  parts, 
which  He  among  the  Alps  are  cold,  and  in 
winter  covered  with  snow.  The  hills  of  the 
Appennine  which  run  almost  the  whole  length 
of  Italy  are  cold  ;  those  on  the  north  of  the 
Appennine  are  temperate,  and  those  on  the 
south  are  very  warm.  The  Campania  of 
Rome  is  unhealthy,  and  so  is  the  Ferrares, 
occasioned  by  bogs  and  stagnant  waters. 

In  other  parts  the  air  is  pure  and  dry  :  and 
though  Naples  might  be  thought  the  hottest, 
from  its  southern  situation,  yet  being  almost 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  it  is  continually  re- 
freshed by  breezes  from  thence. 

The  soil  atfords  a  variety  of  wines  and  the 
best  oil  in  Europe  ;  also  oranges  and  lemons. 
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They  have  generally  corn  enough  for  their 
own  consumption,  though  none  for  exporta- 
tion. Their  animals  are  much  the  same  as 
in  France. 

In  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and 
music,  none  exceed  the  Italians. 

There  are  in  Italy  some  wonderful  moun- 
tains. Two  in  particular  are  much  celebrated. 
— The  first  is  called  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
is  five  miles  from  Naples  ;  the  next  is  Mount 
JEtna,  in  Sicily.  They  are  both  remarkable 
for  emitting  fire  from  their  tops.  In  an  erup- 
tion which  took  place  at  Mount  Vesuvius  in 
1767,  the  ashes,  or  rather  small  cinders, 
showered  down  so  fast  at  Naples,  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  were  obliged  to  use  umbrel- 
las, or  adopt  some  other  expedient,  to  guard 
themselves  against  them.  Mount  JEtna,  in 
one  of  its  fiery  eruptions,  in  1669,  destroyed 
fourteen  towns  and  villages. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  lies  upon  the  Alps,  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Europe,  and  every  Canton  almost 
is  separated  from  the  other  by  a  particular  chain 
of  mountains.  These  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers  frozen.  The  air  is  very  cold  in 
winter  ;  and  when  the  hills  are  cold  in  summer 
the  vallies  are  very  warm.  It  is  sometimes 
winter  on  the  north  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
summer  on  the  other;  the  harvest  time  of  the 
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one  is  the  seed-time  of  the  other.  The  moun- 
tains produce  good  timber  and  pasture,  and 
they  have  large  flocks  of  cattle,  with  game, 
fish,  and  fowl  in  abundance,  but  very  little 
corn  or  wine.  Their  manufactures  and  traffic 
are  inconsiderable,  and  consequently  they  are 
poor,  but  very  frugal.  There  is  a  considerable 
linen  factory  established  in  the  north  east  of 
Switzerland,  near  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall. 
They  are  a  hardy  race ;  and  all  fine  clothes, 
gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  lace,  are  prohibited 
both  sexes. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  country  is  military, 
and  serve  by  turns  in  foreign  \vars,  for  the 
sake  of  the  pay,  it  being  more  than  they  can 
get  by  any  employment  at  home. 
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HOLLAND. 

The  air  of  Holland  is  thick  and  ifoggy, 
until  it  is  purified  by  the  frost  in  winter,  when 
the  east  wind  usually  sets  in  for  about  four 
months ;  then  their  harbours  are  frozen  up, 
which  is  a  disadvantage  to  their  foreign  traffic, 
but  very  necessary  to  their  health. 

The  Dutch  are  strong  built,  but  both  men 
and  women  have  the  grossest  shapes  in  the 
world,  or  rather  no  shape  at  all,  and  they  move 
awkwardly.  Their  dress  is  plain,  and  the  wo- 
men wear  petticoats  that  do  not  reach  half 
way  down  their  legs  ;  they  are  frugal  and 
avaricious  ;  quarrels  seldom  happen  among 
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them,  and  jealousy  scarce  ever  known.  Their 
tempers  are  not  airy  enough  for  joy,  or  warm 
enough  for  real  love.  They  are  in  general 
short  lived  ;  they  soon  grow  corpulent,  and 
hurt  themselves  by  their  excess  in  spirituons 
liquors.  Another  reason  for  their  ill  health 
may  be  want  of  exercise,  as  they  go  from 
one  town  to  another  in  a  covered  boat,  in 
which  they  are  scarce  sensible  of  any  motion. 
They  are  the  best  florists  in  Europe,  and  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  rearing  tulips,which 
they  sell  at  enormously  high  prices. 

Goods  of  every  sort  may  be  purchased 
here  extremely  cheap,  though  butter,  cheese, 
fish,  and  wild  fowl  are  the  only  articles 
which  the  country  itself  afforas  There  is 
not  a  manufacture  in  Europe  but  what  can  be 
managed  to  advantage  here ;  nor  is  there  a 
place  in  the  world  but  they  visit  with  their 
ships.  They  are  a  nation  of  traders,  and  have 
acquired  great  wealth  by  their  herring  and 
whale  fisheries. 


GERMANY. 

Germany  is  similar  to  Great  Britain  both  in 
climate  and  soil.  It  has  many  fine  rivers,  as 
the  Danube,  Rhine,  &c.  and  abounds  with 
springs,  containing  medical  properties.  It  is 
also  rich  in  mines  of  tin,  lead,  copper  &c,  and 
its  extensive  forests  affords  plenty  of  fuel. 
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The  Germans  in  general  are  warlike,  robust, 
hardy,  and  brave,  well  shaped,  tall,  and  sturdy, 
and  both  gentry  and  cemmonalty  are  very  fond 
of  the  army.  They  are  esteemed  an  honest, 
hospitable  people;  but  they  eat  and  drink  to 
excess,  and  are  much  addicted  to  feasting- 
and  carousing.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
Danube  is  frozen  over,  they  frequently  take 
recreation  in  sledges  drawn  by  one  horse, 
who  is  adorned  with  ribbons  and  bells. 

They  are  excellent  mechanics  and  chy- 
mists.  The  Art  of  Printing  is  said  to  be  theit 
invention,  but  the  Dutch  dispute  that^  point 
with  them.  No  place  is  more  famous  for 
clock-work,  guns,  and  locks  of  all  kinds ;  they 
have  also  great  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp, 
and  make  a  deal  of  linen  for  traffic. 


RUSSIA. 

The  north  of  this  country  is  covered  with 
snow  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  is  scarcely 
habitable.  The  middle  of  Russia,  and  the 
south  are  fruitful  countries,  and  supply  the 
North  with  all  manner  of  provisions  by  their 
navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals. 

The  country  produces  corn,  grass,  hemp, 
flax,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  oak,  and  fir  tim- 
ber ;  their  mines  silver,  iron,  and  lead  in  abun- 
dance. No  country  produces  so  much  honey 
and  wax  :  they  also  make  strong  mead  wine 
from  their  honey.  The  most  valuable  furs 
and  skins  in  Europe  are  met  with  here  :  for 
these  and  for  warlike  and  naval  stores  most 
nations  traffic  with  them. 
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They  are  of  a  good  stature  and  have  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  their  features  are  good. 

In  Russia  Lapland  they  travel  in  sledges, 
drawn  by  rein-deer  with  incredible  swiftness 
the  snow  being  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear 
them.  In  the  middle  of  Russia  they  travel 
also  in  sledges,  but  drawn  by  horses,  and  a 
kind  of  coach  fixed  upon  the  sledge,  wherein 
they  may  lie  down  and  sleep,  which  enables 
them  to  perform  long  journeys  with  great  ex- 
pedition. Their  animals  are  chiefiy  rein- 
deer, bears,  foxes,  hares,  partridges,  camels 
horses,  &c. 


SWEDEN. 

Abounds  with  barren  rocks,  and  mountains 
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covered  with  snow  near  nine  months  in  the 
year,  which,  with  its  northern  situation,  oc- 
casions this  country  to  be  excessively  cold  in 
the  winter,  though  the  little  summer  they  have 
is  very  warm. 

.  It  does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  its  in- 
habitants ;  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  import 
a  large  quanity.  Their  mines  of  copper  and 
iron  make  them  some  amends,  being  very  rich. 
They  also  abound  in  furs  and  skins,  as  they 
also  do  in  pitch,  tar,  fir  timber,  and  oilier 
naval  stores. 

|  |  The  Swedes  in  general  are  of  a  large  stature, 
and  a  plodding  habit ;  their  hair  inclines  to 
yellow^  The  clothing  of  the  better  sort  of 
people  in  winter  is  furs,  with  caps  of  the  same ; 
and  the  common  people  use  sheep  skins  with 
the  wool  on.  Such  warm  sort  of  clothing  his 
very  necessary  here,  when  those  who  want  it 
often  lose  their  limbs  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Their  common  soldiers  endure  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  fatigue  in  hard  marches  to  admi- 
ration. The  chief  diversion  here,  as  in  other 
northern  nations,  are  skating,  running  races  in 
sledges,  and  sailing  in  yachts  upon  the  ice, 
which  they  do  with  incredible  swiftness  much 
beyond  any  vessel  in  the  water,  . 


DENMARK 

Ig  afflat  country  abounding  in  bogs  and 
morasses,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
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The  Danes  are  mostly  tall,  strong  bodied 
men,  with  good  complexions,  and  red  or  yel- 
low hair.  In  their  dress  they  imitate  the 
French,  excepting  in  wihter,  when  they  wrap 
themselves  up  in  fur  or  wool.  They  are  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance  and  drunkenness. 

Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of 
horses,  both  for  the  saddle  and  carriage,  about 
5,000  are  sold  annually  out  of  the  country,  and 
of  their  horned  cattle  to  30,000.  Its  poplation 
is  said  to  amount  to  2,444,000  souls. 


ENGLAND 

Is  of  a  triangular  form,  bounded  by  Sect- 
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land  on  tne  north,  by  the  German  Sea  on  the 
east,  by  the  English  Channel,  which  divides 
it  from  France  on  the  south,  and  by  St. 
George's,  or  the  Irish  Channel,  on  the  west. 

The  air  is  not  so  cold  in  winter,  or  hot  in 
summer, as  in  countries  on  the  continent;  but 
then  the  air  is  not  so  pure,  nor  the  weather  so 
settled  ;  however,  it  is  in  general  healthful 
The  country  towards  the  south,  chiefly  con- 
sists of  little  fruitful  hills  and  vallies,  fields, 
inclosed  grounds,arable, pasture, and  meadow; 
woods,  forests,  parks,  and  chaces  agreeably 
intermixed.  The  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  ash, 
elm,  and  beech.  There  is  also  walnut-trees, 
poplar,  maple,  hornbea  m,  hazle,  willow,  sallow, 
sycamore,  besides  other  species  of  wood  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  The  plantations  of 
hops  are  considerable,  and  there  are  great 
quantities  of  flax  and  hemp. 

The  county  of  Kent  is  famous  for  orchards 
of  apples  and  cherries  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  England  can  boast  a  variety  of  excellent 
fruits.  The  kitchen  gardens  abounds  with  ve- 
getables, and  we  have  plenty  of  sallad  herbs. 
This  kingdom  affords  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and 
the  finest  horses  in  the  world  ;  also  asses,  and 
some  mules;  goats,  red  and  fallow  deer,  hares, 
and  rabbits  ;  dogs,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets, 
weasels,  lizards,  otters,  badgers,  polecats,  cats, 
and  many  other  quadrupeds.  Our  oxen  are 
the  largest  and  best  to  be  met  with  any  where, 
and  our  sheep  are  to  be  valued  for  their  fleeces 
and  flesh  ;  those  of  Lincolnshire  are  very  large 
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but  the  flesh  of  the  small  Down  mutton  is  most 
admired,  and  the  wool  of  both  exceeds  any  in 
Europe. 

England  abounds  with'  both  sea"and  river 
fish. 

Cornwall  has  the  finest  tin  mine  in  the 
world.  There  are  also  mines  of  lead,  copper, 
andiron  (and  some  of  silver,  but  not  worth  the 
working)  good  quarries  of  free-stone  and  mar- 
ble ;  considerable  allum  and  salt  pits ;  also  ful- 
lers earth. 

Pit-coal  and  sea-coal  abound  in  several 
counties,  but  those  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, shipped  at  Newcastle  and  Shields, 
are  the  most  considerable. 

There  is  scarce  a  manufacture  in  Europe 
what  is  brought  to  great  perfection  in  England. 

It  is  renowned  for  its  fleets  and  able  seamen, 
and  it  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  all  the  world. 

In  person  the  English  are  a  happy  medium 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  being  well 
shaped,  of  a  good  nature,  and  agreeable 
mein — their  motion  graceful  and  becoming. 
The  hair  of  most  people  is  dark  brown,  but 
they  have  both  dark  and  fair  beauties,  and 
good  teeth  is  esteemed  a  great  ornament. 
The  dress  of  the  higher  class  of  the  people  is 
neat,  and  simply  elegant ;  but  no  nation  in 
the  world  is  so  famed,  even  among  the  very 
lowest  order,  as  the  English,  for  attention  to 
cleanliness  of  person  and  apparel. 


WALES, 

A  province  of  Great  Britain,  incorporated 
with  it ;  it  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the 
native  British,  and  is  a  mountainous  but  yet 
plentiful  country.  In  their  hiJls  they  have 
lead  and  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  free- 
stone. They  are  a  brave,  hospitable  people, 
and  were  never  conquered  by  the  Saxons. 

Some  of  the  ancient  writers  positively  as- 
sert, that  Christianity  was  first  preached  in 
South  Britain  by  the  apostles  and  their  dis- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were 
Christians,  might,  along  with  their  other 
triumphs,  introduce  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 
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SCOTLAND 

Consists  of  several  islands  ;  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  the  air  cold  but  healthy,  and  the 
people  have  much  vivacity  and  an  enterprizing 
genius.  Though  the  soil  is  in  general  barren; 
yet  there  are  some  fruitful  vallies.  Oats  are 
almost  the  only  grain  they  grow  here,  of  which 
they  make  both  bread  and  beer.  They  abound 
in  good  timber,  having  forests  of  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  long.  Hemp  and  flax  thrive  well 
here.  They  have  mines  of  various  sorts,  and 
great  herds  of  small  neat  cattle  ;  and  they  are 
well  situated  for  extensive  fisheries,  particu- 
larly salmon,  cod-fish,  and  herrings. 
„  Iheir  chief  manufacture  is  linen,  cambric, 
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dornick,  and  damask.  Their  plaids  seem  to 
have  been  a  manufacture  peculiar  to  this  na- 
tion. They  also  export  coals,  barley,  tallow, 
butter  and  eggs,  hides,  sheep-skins,  worsted, 
yarn,  and  stockings.  Their  constitution  is 
now  the  same  as  the  whole  united  kingdom, 
and  they  have  four  universities. 

The  population  of  Scotland  is  generally 
fixed  at  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls. 
The  Scotch  are  generally  raw-boned ;  and  a 
kind  of  characteristical  feature,  that  of  high 
cheek  bones,  reigns  in  their  faces  ;  they  are 
lean,  but  clean  limbed,  can  endure  almost  in- 
credible fatigues,  and  are  frugal  and  tempe- 
rate. 

IRELAND. 

Here  are  innumerable  Lakes,  or,  as  they  are 
there  called,  Loughs.  No  country  abounds 
more  in  spacious  and  commodious  harbours  ; 
it  is  also  adorned  with  considerable  rivers, 
many  of  which  are  navigable.  The  chief  ex- 
ports from  these  consist  of  linen,  cloth,  and 
yarn,  lawns  and  cambrics  (wool  and  hay  yarn 
are  exported  to  England  only,)  beef,  pork, 
green  hides,  tanned  leather,  calf-skins,  tallow, 
butter,  cheese,  candles,  horns,  ox-hair,  horse- 
hair, lead,  copper  ore,  hen  ings,  dried  fish, 
various  skins,  and  a  number  of  other  articles. 
They  are  a  strong  bodied  people,  active,  and 
well  limbed  ;  bold,  haughty,  quick  wilted — 
hospitable,  yet  easily  offended,  and  violent  in 
all  their  affections.  They  are  subjects  to  the 
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king"  of  Great  Britain.  Their  bravery  and 
military  skill  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  na- 
tives of  Ireland  formerly  much  distinguished 
themselves  in  foreign  service. 

Edward  having  read  the  description  of 
Europe,  his  father  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  My  dear  son,  I  have  been  much  more 
minute  in  my  description  of  Europe  and  its 
kingdoms  than  my  limits  will  allow  me  for 
the  three  remaining  quarters  of  the  world  :  of 
these  you  will  only  find  a  general  description. 
As  you  are  a  European,  the  particulars  with 
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which  I  have  obliged  you,  must  of  course  be 
more  interesting  than  that  of  a  more  distant 
part  of  the  world. 

"  Before  1  commence  with  Asia  I  must  in- 
form you  that  I  purposely  omitted  Turkey  in 
Europe,  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Grand 
Signior's  dominions  are  divided  into  three 
parts — Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia 
and  Turkey  in  Africa. 

"  Constantinople  issthe  capital  of  the  first. 
They  have  no  beds,  but  lie  on  sofas,  or  raised 
floors  about  the  room  covered  with  carpets 
and  cushions,  and  they  set  cross  legged  on 
them  at  meals.  Their  diversions  within  doors 
are  chess  and  drafts,  but  they  never  play  for 
money.  They  are  very  proud,  and  though 
they  profess  much  civility  are  not  inwardly 
cordial  to  Christians.  They  entertain  them- 
selves with  their  country  music,  and  have 
dancing  girls,  but  never  dance  themselves. 

"  There  also  lies  a  great  many  Turkish  or 
African  islands  between  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  Turkey  in  Asia." 


ASIA. 

The  continent  of  Asia  is  situated  between 
25  and  148  degrees  east  longitude,  and  be- 
tween the  equator,  and  72  degrees  of  north 
longitude ;  it  is  4,800  miles  long  and  4,300 
miles  broad.  The  grand  division  of  Asia  are 
Turkey  in  Asia,;  Arabia,  Persia,  India  within 
the  Ganges,  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet, 
Mogul  Tartary,  and  Siberia.  The  Asiatic 
islands  consist  of  part  of  the  Turkish  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant,  and  the 
Oriental  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  you  have  often,  my  dear  child,  question- 
ed me  concerning  China  and  its  inhabitants, 
I  have  wrote  down  the  following  remarks, 
that  I  may  gratify  your  laudable  curiosity.  t 
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CHINA. 

There  are  few  mountains  in  China,  and  their 
highest  hills  are  in  Chinese  Tarttny.  They 
abound  in  rivers,  and  have  innumerable  navi- 
gable canals.  The  chief  of  these  are  lined 
with  hewn  stone  on  the  sides,  and  when  the 
boats  do  not  sail,  they  are  drawn  by  the 
strength  of  men.  There  are  abundance  of  fami- 
lies who  live  all  their  lives  on  the  water.  The 
country  is  so  extensive  that  the  air  is  conse- 
quently various,  and  they  have  all  the  fruits 
and  produce  of  the  earth,  which  are  found 
either  in  hot  or  cold  countries.  The  tea  plant 
is  peculiar  to  this  country  :  it  degenerates  if 
transplanted  to  a  softer  soil ;  they  raise  enough 
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of  it  to  supply  the  whole  world.  No  country 
produces  better  raw  silk,  China,  and  Japan- 
ware.  The  tallow-tree  seems  peculiar  to  this 
place  :  it  bears  a  fruit  whose  kernel  is  like 
tallow,.both  in  smell,  colour,  and  consistences, 
and  they  make  candles  of  it.  They  have  all 
the  same  animals  as  the  Europeans,  and 
others  peculiar  to  China,  among  which  is  the 
odoriferous  stag  which  produces  musk. 

Their  chief  traffic  is  in  silk,  cotton,  China, 
Japan  ware,  cabinets,  and  beauteous  gold  and 
silver  stuffs.  Gold  dust  also  abounds  here. 
Their  mode  of  building  is  very  curious,  and 
so  are  their  boats  and  vessels  also. 

They  are  in  person'generally  of  a  moderate 
stature,  broad  faces,  black  hair,  small  black 
eyes,  short  noses,  and  thin  beards.  The  wo- 
men are  remarkable  for  little  feet,  which  they 
esteem  a  great  beauty,  and  in  their  infancy  they 
are  bound  up  so  tight  that  the  foot  of  a  grown 
woman  is  not  more  in  size  than  a  child's  of 
four  years  of  age,  by  which  means  they  often 
become  cripples. 

Commerce  seems  to  be  the  natural  bent  and 
genius  of  this  people — gain  is  the  god  they  pre- 
fer to  every  thing.  They  study  no  language 
but  their  own  ;  their  characters  are  a  sort  of 
short-hand,  every  character  signifying  a  word 
or  sentence ;  but  they  have  not,  to  this  day, 
the  use  of  letters.  Their  paper  is  excellent 
for  taking  impressions  of  fine  engravings,  and 
their  ink  is  in  general  use  among  artists. 


AFRICA. 

Consists  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia  or  Upper 
Ethiopia,  Zanguebar,  and  Caffraria.  Guinea 
is'the  principal  coast  for  the  slave  trade,  where 
the  hapless  negro  is  purchased,  and  forced  to 
bend  to  the  galling  yoke.  The  natives  de- 
scended from  the  original  inhabitants  are  all 
negroes,  well  known  by  their  flat  noses,  thick 
lips,  and  short  woolly  hair.  Among  them  are 
camps  or  villages  of  Arabs,  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion :  and  there  is  a  mixed  breed  of  Mulat- 
tos, proceeding  from  the  Portugneze  and  the 
natives.  The  other  places  are  Zaara,  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
a  large  number  of  islands,  among  which  ar» 
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Madagascar,  the  Muritians,  St.  Helena,  Cape 
Verd  islands,  Teneriffe,  Madeira,  the  Cana- 
ries, and  St.  Michaels. 

Among-  the  Africans,  are  the  Hottentots  ; 
they  inhabit  Caffraria.  It  has  on  the  west  the 
bay  of  St.  Helena's  and  Soldamia,  and  Table 
Bay ;  in  the  south  are  the  Capes  of  Good  Hope 
and  Agnith's.  In  the  Company's  garden  are 
the  most  delicious  trees  in  the  world.  There 
are  found  four  sorts  of  camphire  trees. 

The  Hottentots  are  the  filthiest  people  in 
the  world  ;  the  men  cover  their  heads  with 
handfuls  of  cow-dung,  grease,  and  soot  mixed 
together.    They  wear  a  mantle  of  sheeps-skin 
over  their  shoulders,  which  reaches  to  their 
middle,  and  is  fastened  with  a  thong   about 
their  neck.     In  winter  they  turn  the  woolly 
side   next  their  backs,  and  in  summer  they 
wear  it  outwards.     If  he   be  a  Captain  of  a 
village,  or   Chief  of  his  nation,  instead  of 
sheeps-skin,  he  has  a  mantle  made  of  a  tiger's 
skin,  or  some  other  they  set  a  value  on.   They 
also  wear  a  short  apron  of  skin  :  about  their 
legs  they  wrap  thongs  of  half-dried  guts.  The 
women's  dress  is  much  the  same,  only  a  larger 
apron  and  a  kind  of  petticoat  ;  for  ornament 
they  wear  glass   beads,  with  little  plates  of 
brass,   and  mother  of  pearl ;  they  also  cut 
leather  to  imitate  fringe. 

They  are  not  more  cleanly  in  their  diet  than 
in  their  apparel ,  they  choose  guts  and  entrails 
of  cattle  rather  than  the  flesh.  Their  principal 
food  is  herbs,  roqts,  and  milk.  They  are  clever 
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at  making  their  own  spears,  darts,  bows,  and 
other  weapons,  and  their  own  earthen  vessels. 
Their  traffic  is  very  inconsiderable — having  no 
money  or  medium  of  trade,  they  barter  cattle 
with  the  Dutch  for  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco; 
but  though  they  see  the  Dutch  build  houses, 
plant  vineyards,  and  clothe  themselves  de- 
cently, it  is  observed  that  the  Hottentots  still 
adhere  to  their  old  customs,  and  do  not  imi- 
tate them  in  any  thing,  not  even  in  planting 
grapes,  though  it  is  observed  that  they  love 
wine  and  brandy.  


AMERICA. 

The  western  continent,  frequently  denomi- 
nated the  new  world,  from  its  late  discovery. 
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it  is  more  than  eight  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  scarce  three  thousand  miles.  I 
comprises  North  America  and  South  America, 
besides  a  number  of  islands,  denominated  the 
West  Indies. 

The  natives  of  America  are  of  a  good  stature, 
their  complexion  tawny,  with  long  black  hair. 
They  adorn  themselves  with  rings  fastened  to 
their  ears,  noses,  and  lips,  feathers  upon  their 
heads  and  arms,  and  strings  of  beads  and  shells 
about  their  necks  :  they  also  paint  their  faces 
and  bodies.  In  summer  they  are  almost  naked, 
but  in  winter  cover  themselves  with  skins. 

England,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  have  each  possessions  both  on 
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the  Continent,  and  in  the  Islands.  There  is 
also  a  very  extensive  part  of  the  Continent 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  gold,  silver  and  diamond  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, are  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  The  produce  of  the  English  set- 
tlements are  rincipally  timber  and  furs. 

The  Account  of  Foreign  Countries  being 
thus  concluded,  Edward,  with  a  view  to  in- 
form himself  better  on  the  subject,  and  to 
refresh  his  memory  as  often  as  he  could,  would 
frequently  retire  into  his  father's  garden,  medi- 
tate on  the  wonderful  things  which  he  had 
read  of  foreigners,  and  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  they  so  often  encountered.  He 
contrasted  the  pleasures  he  enjoyed  which 
many  of  them  knew  nothing  of,  and  could 
not  help  exclaiming, 

To  thee,  O  God,  what  praise  we  owe, 

For  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy ; 
The  comforts  strangers  seldom  know , 
.    England  produces  without  alloy. 


FINIS. 
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